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NAVAL TRAINING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Importance of Ship Inspections Noted 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 1 Jun 79 p 2 


[Article by Capt 3d Rank A. Kibkalo, commanding officer of the large ASW 
ship "Zhguchiy": "Ship Inspection” ] 


[vext] A warship, es a fighting unit, is characterized by a high degree of 
concentration of weapons, equipment, and men. And it would seem that be- 
cause of this circumstance the captain and his officers would always possess 
complete and precise information on all things pertaining to the ship. However, 
while the ship's hull as a whole unites the crew, the decks and bulkheads, 
battle staions, crew spaces and cabins divide up the large ship's company 

in a purely physical way into separate groups, communication between which is 
sometimes very limited, and information on which frequently reaches the com 
manding officer only through intermediaries. This information is certainly 
inadequate. Therefore it is necessary to mak every effort to expand per- 
sonal contacts with these men. An important role in this is played by in- 
spections as specified by Naval Regulations. 


Naval regulations, for example, specify that the ship's executive officer 
shall make the rounds of the ship at least once each day, verifying observance 
of specified procedures and proper maintenance and condition of the ship's 
hull, spaces, weapons, ammunition and ship's equipment. Precise execution of 
this prescribed procedure gives the executive officer considerable opportuni- 
ties to expand his knowledge of the ship and its crew and to exert in- 
doctrinational influence on the men. 


When the executive officer proceeds to make the rounds, he is usually 
prepared. For example, he dons coveralls in which it is more convenient to 
inspect crowded spaces, and he takes along those tools which in his opinion 
will be needed.... But the most important thing is to prepare for the in- 
spection psychologically. The executive officer is the direct superior of 
all shipboard personnel, and the men's attention is riveted on his conduct, 
his actions, his comments, his advice, and his manner of speech. 
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The executive officer not only inspects, monitors and teaches, but also 
demonstrates by personal example the level of an officer's competence, work 
style and attitude toward the common cause. It is not enough for the 
executive officer to obtain from his rounds new information on the condi- 
tion of equipment, proficiency of specialists, to spot deficiencies and 

to give instructions. It is necessary to ensure that after meeting with him 
the men will draw the requisite conclusions, will change incorrect views or, 
on the contrary, will become convinced of the correctness of their actions 
and behavior. What we seek is a pedagogic response from the inspection. 


During my years of service I have seen many executive officers. Although 
rarely, I have encountered officers who were overly fond of shouting, loud 
exhortation, and sometimes punishment, persons who assume that they could 
see “through everything” all at once. Such an executive officer leaves 
behind a distressing atmosphere as he make. his rounds. Of course his 
criticisms will be heeded, but in doing so the men will feel little en- 
thusiasm. As a contrasting example, the men looked forward to encounters 
with Capt 2d Rank V. Ogurtsov -- he was executive officer of the ship on 
which I served early in my officer's career. He was always strict but was 
attentive to others, searching out in detail the causes of deficiencies and 
assisting with advice and recommendations. We young officers, after an en- 
counter with the executive officer, would spend long hours exchanging our 
impressions, and we endeavored to emulate him. 


{t is very important for an officer to establish personal contact with the 
men, to motivate them to frankness, correctly to initiate and conduct a con- 
versation. 


Once when I was inspecting the navigation department, I (at that time I was 
an executive officer on a cruiser) noted not without surprise some deficien- 
cies which I had never encountered before. I began asking the men about 
their morale and how things were going with preparations to take examina- 
tions for the next proficiency rating. They said everything was fine, but 
there was something remaining unsaid. Finally one of them blurted out: "How 
ce. we talk about proficiency ratings, Comrade Captain 3d Rank, since we are 
doing nothing but standing around, getting no practical experience?" 


Our ship was in for repairs, and it had been a long time since the special- 
ists of CD-1 [Combat Department-1] had worked at sea. 


"You will get practice,” I promised. “Just get things shipshape here in 
your department.” 


‘ye men were embarrassed. I had no other adverse comments to make. But 
Capt-Lt V. Andriyanenko, who was in charge of CD-l, and I drew up a schedule 
for the specialists to go to sea on board other ships. 


when making the rounds, one frequently sees even that which sometimes es- 
capes the attention of the subunit commanders, especially those who prefer to 
deal with the men from their own quarters. I recall that whenever I looked 
in on the fire control team I was always pleased by their cohesion, the men's 
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high morale and sense of humor. Suddenly there was an abrupt change in the 
men. They had become reserved and uncommunicative. Capt-Lt R. Micsadykov, 
the division commander, assured me that things were just fine. A new war- 
rant officer had just joined the team, and they were having a period of 
adjustment. I looked into this period of adjustment.” It see~s that Warrant 
Officer S. Levin, who had little interest in the traditions of this top- 
performance group and the relations that had been established there, began 
zealously imposing his own “procedures,” which were far removed from regula- 
tion procedures. A confli:t w bwilding. It is a lucky thing that we noted 
the problem in time and corre: ed it. 


Unforturately some officers are at times not entirely objective in their 
reports. And it is precisely during inspections of the ship that one dis- 
covers shortcomings which they had tried to conceal in the subunit. As you 
are making your rounds you encounter a sailor. “Where are you hurrying to?” 
"To get a wrench, Comrade Captain 3d Rank.” “Why do you need a wrench?” 
"We have had a breakdown....” 


The executive officer's demandingness while inspecting the ship should be un- 
compromising. Complacency, even temporary, can do great harm. I remember 

well from the time I was a lieutenant a statement made by the former com 
manding officer of our squadron, Vice-Adm V. Kruglyakov, now first deputy com 
mander of the Red-Banner Northern Fleet, that when an officer who sees a viola- 
tion of naval regulations and who does not demand its immediate correction is 
legitimizing this violation in the eyes of the ship's company. 


One sometimes encounters, although rarely, the following manner in some 
executive officers: they will make a big fuss during their inspections, dis- 
cover deficiencies, punish the guilty, and later not even bother to verify 
that the problem has been corrected. And the men also relax, until the next 
“storm.” Verification of execution is one of the most important elements 

of the inspection. One should not rely solely on reports but should per- 
sonally verify execution. 





I once ordered department head Capt 3d Rank V. Timofeyev to conduct in one 

of the subunits an additional iire-fighting drill. The following day 
Timofeyev reported that the drill had been held, There was no doubt that 

the drill had taken place, but there was doubt about whether the officer had 
achieved the drill objective. There were reasons to believe that he had 

sot. That evening I visitvd the subunit’s quarters: “Well, comrades, are you 
al! now experts at handling fire-fighting equipment?" The men answered rather 
smartly in the affirmative. But a few minor items impelled me to go further 
into  .he matter. 


“Comrade petty officer,” { turned to PO 2d Class V. Balodis, “demonstrate to 
us how a fire extinguisher operates.” 


"Right here?” the petty officer asked, surprised. “It will flood this space.” 


"Don't worry about it. Turn it on.” 








There is no need to add that this turn of events evoked quite a lively re- 
action in the sen. 


As | had surmised, the petty officer was unable to work the fire ex- 
tinguisher. Several days passed following this incident. PO Ist Class 
V. Balodis reported personally that every man had learned how to operate 
all regulation fire-fighting equipment. This time there was no need to 
verify his report. The incident quickly made the rounds of the ship, and 
served as a good excuse for a stern talk with the department head, who had 
not conscientiously carried out his duties. 


The inspection over, the executive officer returns to his quarters. No 
matter how heavy the press of urgent business, he must perform for himself 
a brief analysis of the inspection results, in order correctly to evalvate 
the situation on board and to reach specific conclusions for the future. 


Equipment becomes more complex and mphisticated, the ship carries increasing 
quantities of equipment, and that equipment requires increasingly more 
thorough, skilled monitoring. This job is too much for one man, even the 
most perspicacious and knowledgeable individual. Therefore the main task 
of the ship inspections, as specified by regulations, performed by the conm- 
manding officer, his executive officer and assistants is to strengthen the 
unity of the crew, to instill in every crew member conscientiousness and a 
feeling of responsibility for performance of his duties, and to become 
better informed on the state of affairs on board ship. A ship is genuinely 
strong only when there is nothing unknown or unexpected in the crew for the 
commanding officer, when he possesses complete knowledge, as he mans the 
bridge, how each and every member of the ship's company is performing at that 
moment. 


Information on the Central Naval Library 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 2 Jun 79 p 4 
[Aeticle by Lt (Res) V. Yeliseyev: "Treasures of the Engineer's Castle") 


[Text] The inscription "Centra] Naval Library" is engraved on the white 
marble slab alongside a representation of the Soviet naval ensign. In 
abbreviated form the library is known as TsVMB. It is located in Leningrad, 
or more precisely -- in the Engineer's Castle. Collected in the stacks of 
this library is perhaps the entire centuries-long experience of Russian 
«cafaring and navigation, It is the country’s most complete collection of 
tye most diversified materials on art of naval warfare, naval architecture, 
ival history, and problems of navy combat readiness. 


This library, when established in 1805, contained a collection of 1M4 works 
in 215 volumes. Only 37 of these books were written in the Russian language. 








In 1823 Commodore I. F. Kruzenshtern, famed navigator leader of the 
first Russian round-the-world expedition, was named « tor of the library. 
Soviet geographer Yu. M. Shokal'skiy alse left his mark wn the history of 
this library. 


Today the library collection totals more than 900,000 volumes. Each year 
from 15 to 17 thousand new books are added to the collection. The truly 
priceless books preserved here include copies of Peter the Great's Military 
Regulations, a description of the round-the-world cruise by Kruzenshte-n and 
Yu. F. Lisyanskiy, a book by K. Alyard on shipbuilding published in 1709, 

L. F. Magnitskiy'’s “Arithmetic,” and many others. The oldest publication on 
the art of naval warfare, MORSKOY SBORNIK, has been collected by this library 
since the first issue in 1848. The unique newspaper collection is of enormous 
value. All fleet newspapers are represented. TsVMB also preserves the first 
books of sailing directions for the Baltic and Caspian seas. 


Today the patrons of this venerable liorary are instructors at naval schools, 
navy officers, historians, and journalists. Naval school cadets are frequent 
visitors. At the initiative of the TsVMB staff, fifth-year cadets are given 
a familiarization tour of the library adare briefed on the rules governing 
the borrowing of books by mail, a service by means of which the future 
officer, regardless of the fleet in which he serves, will be able to obtain 
the books he needs. 





The library staff has amassed co: siderable experience in helding reader con- 
ferences. The most vivid example of this is a reader conference on 

L. I. Brezhnev's book "Malaya zemlya” [Little Land], “itidhiwas both interesting 
and conducted on a high ideological level. 


Specific-topic book exhibits evoke considerable interest on the sart of book 
lovers. More than a thousand books were exhibited just at a recut retrospec- 
tive exhibit entitled "Sixty Years of Soviet Naval Books”! Six exhibits were 
on the topic "Guarding the Achievements of October.” Another series was 
called "War. Ocean. Man." Thorough preparations are made for each exhibit, 
a card file is prepared, and supplementary information is made available. 


Volumes of current bibliographic information on new acquisitions on nine 
topics are regularly published to assist the readers: “Submarines”; “Navy 
Automatic Control Systems"; "Operational Art and Tactics"; plus others. The 
library also publishes a monthly bulletin, specific-topic lists of Soviet and 
foreign literature, and a retrospective list of naval literature. The latter 
publication, ranging in size from 25 to 45 printed sheets, is sent to fleet 
libraries and libraries at naval officers’ clubs, facilitating selection of 
literature. Fifteen issues of this guide have come out to date, 


The library director, Capt Ist Rank 8B, Nikol’skiy, Honored Cultural Worker 
RSFSR, entered military service 36 years ago. He was wounded in action. 
Later, upon completing naval school, he became a naval officer. 


Six days a week the library's reading rooms are open to those who are working 
for further strengthening of our navy's combat readiness. Each new visitor 
“coming on board” is met with attentiveness and genuinely naval order and ef- 
ficiency. 








Crew Training Shortcomings 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 
jArticle by Capt 2d Rank A. Zlydnev: “In a Slump”) 


[Text] Officer Yu. Savel’yev, commander of a subunit of naval ships, handed 
me an order he had just signed and cheerfully stated, practically with 
merriment in his voice: “I rarely write orders of this kind, but that Belov,” 
and hastened off. 


The last semence in the order went as follows: “Capt-Lt V. I. Belov is 

hereby given a disciplinary warning for failure properly to perform his duties." 
This was certainly a serious reprimand and, judging from the text of the 

order, deserved; the crew of the ship under the command of Capt-it V. Belov 
received a low mark in a combined inspection by higher teadquarters. It seems 
that during the winter period of training the men had exerted little effort, 
had made 20 progress whatsoever, and had even retrogressed in some areas. 


Is this in fact the case? Unfortunately, it is. Things on board the ship are 
going poorly, and the crew has failed to meet the socialist pledges made for 
the firet half of the training year. But what is the reason’? Can it really 
be due to total idleness by the ship's commanding officer? After all, officers 
S. Podluzhnyy, N. Vashchenko, and A. Masliyenko, who enicy considerable 
respect, stated in conversations with me that Capt-Lt V. Belov is an in- 
dustriows individual and a pretty good sailor, although it is true that he 
has not yet acquired the ability effectively to rely on the party organization 
and to indoctrinate his men in a planned manner. 


I visited the ship, which had been doing poorly for quite some time, and yet 
it had performed well in the past. For example, from the results of the 
winter period of the preceding training year it had taken first place in the 
subunit. This last winter as well, the men had successfully accomplished 
the first two training tasks. 


“But at what cost’” Captain-Lieutenant Belov sharply turned in his chair, and 
exclaimed: “By an all-out effort.” Then, regaining his composure, he went 

on: “Some of the experienced men were discharged. Three of my best gas turbine 
men were transferred to other subunits. It is true that we also received some 
transfers.... Did you see their names on the display stand?" 


Yes, I had. Sr Sn S. Strel’tsov, Snes A. Lyutov and Ye. Petrov, not listed as 
oitstanding performers but rather as violators of discipline. And all of 

.vem had arrived recently, transferred from other ships for gross disciplinary 
infractions. Within a period of a year the ship had had three different deputy 
commanders for political affairs. Belov himself had served for quite some 
time at headquarters as a candidate for a higher position. For some unknown 
reason, however, they had not given him a new command, When instead of the 
preventive maintenance schedule they suddenly “dropped” on the ship a combat 








training plan, the captain-lieutenant was forced to return to his former 
duties. During the commanding officer's absence the crew failed to perform 
fire problems and other exercises anc dropped considerably in combat proficien- 
cy. But the training tasks had to be accomplished. Rush-work training began. 


My intention is not to absolve Captain-Lieutenant Belov: a commanding of- 
ficer is, after all, a commanding officer; according to Naval Regulations he 
is responsible for everything which takes place on board his ship. He has 
had plenty of experience — Belov has commanded this ship for 7 years now. 
This does not mean, however, that he does not need help. 


The facts indicate that one of die reasons why the crew has fallen behind is 
failure by the commanding officer and his deputy commander for political af- 
fairs, Sr Lt S. Loktionov, to appreciate the mobilizing role of socialist 
competition. For example, sailor competition was never discussed at party 
and Komsomol meetings or at Komsomol committee sessions. The Komsomol con- 
mittee dealt primarily with examination of personnel service records. It is 
crue thet on one occasion Komsomol activists listened to a report by sec- 
tion commander PO 2d Class V. Pastukhov.on the state of affairs in the en- 
gineering department. It is puzzling, however, why a rank-and-file Konm- 
somol member was reporting for an entire subunit. Pastukhov made a few rather 
general statements, no questions were put to him, and none of the committee 
members spoke. They voted to assist the combat department Komsomol bureau. 


The men do not know whom to emulate in training and service, who is the top 
specialist in the crew, and who is the socialist competition leader. They 

do not know what subunit is leading and what one is lagging. Radio and <all 
newspapers as well as combat leaflets are rarely put out on this ship, which 
could be used to publicize advanced know-how and to analyze errors of omiss‘on. 


The subunit commander and his staff officers are aware that the ship is in a 
slump. But unfortunately they did not promptly sound the alarm and did not 
take the necessary measures to give concrete assista.ce to Belov and his 
crev, 


“An officer from headquarters was recently inspecting our radar operations,” 
related Captain-Lieutenant Belov, smiling wryly. "He completed his inspec- 
tion and said nothing, although he is supposed to inform the commanding of- 
ficer about any deficiencies he has found. I myself asked him if there vere 
any problems. He replied: "I don't have time right now; you will receive ay 
report tomorrow.’ We began correcting the problems 24 hours later. In ad- 
dition, we lose a good deal of time on various conferences.” 


It is a fact that many long-winded, little-effective conferences are held in 
the subunit in place of practical, concrete work with the commanders. The 
morning reports by the ship captains to officer Yu. Savel'yev develop into 

a conference. It would seem that the procedure would be to submit a status 
report, receive specific instructions, and go to work. But no. head- 
quarters officers keep taking the floor. By the time they have made their 
complaints it is dinner time. One cannot help but receive the impression 














that nobody really cares how the daily ucheduled routine is carried out on 
board the ships. This has to reflect on the quality of coshat training. 


Unquestionably such a work style does no credit to the subunit commander or 
his staff. It would be much better for the navigator o> communications of- 
ficer to gather together the appropriate department heads and discuss things 
with them in a businesslike manner. Here we could have dissemination of ad- 
vanced know-how, and they could thoroughly analyze the reasons for 
deficiencies. 





The intensity of navy summer combat training is growing. But the lagging 
crew is not yet showing any signs of .mprovement. It is high time for the 
ship's commanding officer, headquarters staff officers and subunit com 
mander to draw the proper conclusions from the current situation and apply 
maximum effort to pull the lagging crew out of its slump. 


On the Escort Ship ‘Neukrotiayy’ 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 10 Jun 79 p 1 


[Article by Capt lst Rank N. Remizov, Twice Re‘-Banner Baltic Fleet: “For 
the Life of the Ship"] 


{Text} "A gun is jammed...." “A torpedo launcher is on fire...." "There is 
a fire on the chartroonm...." 


The ship was engaging an air “aggressor.” The crew was endeavor ing to 
restore and to maiatain to the greatest possible degree the ship's fighting 
efficiency. 


Capt-Lt A. Petrov, the executive officer, was analyzing situation development 
and reporting his findings co Cupt 34 Rank V. Kornyushko. Hearing the com 
manding officers decision, he would organize execution of his instructions. 
tle precisely detailed every order: who was to reconnoiter the center of 
damige, who was to put out the fire, who was to set up lines of defense to 
keep water out of the ship and where. 


rngr-Capt-Lt V. Zaikin, engineer officer, having made calculations on the 
ship's integrity, suggested pumping liquid consumables from one tank to 
another in order to compensate for the list and adjust the tria. Intensive 
efforts were in progress at all stations and command posts to mend the 
“damage” to weapons and equipment, to combat the "fires", “entry” of water 
ant “dangerous concentrations” of carbon monoxide, The men under Sr Lt A, 
Zz «harenko and Lt V. Arkhipov performed with patticular proficiency. The 
spcead of water from a “flooded” equipment room is effectively stopped in 
one of the compartments under the direction of Warrant Officer M. Lyubon'ko. 


Damage control parties are at work at several points, The after party, under 
the command of Engr-Sr Lt S. Gurov, is extinguishing a “fire” in crew 
quarters 10, while the forward party, led by Engr-Lt F. Bezgin, is fighting 








a “fire” in one of the threatened areas. On the orders of the commander of 
CD-5 [Combat Department-5], a portion of the damage control parties is 
detailed to stations where battle station personnel are unable to cope with 
the damage with their own manpower. The executive officer skillfully 
maneuvers his manpower, when necessary shifting people to points where they 
are more needed. : 


This was a graded, demonstration exercise. It was being directed by a rear 
admiral. The umpires keep making scenario changes. The situation gradually 
becomes more complicated: various pieces of equipment and bilge pumps “break 
down,” “holes” appear in hard-to-get-to places, below the waterline, the 
electricity fails and the lights go out, the ship's intercom systen “breaks 
down,” and in places telephone communications as well. 


The after damage control party works with precision. All instructions given 
by Engr-Sr Lt S. Gurov are prompt and precise. It is not surprising that 
this damage control party is acknowledged to be the best in the unit. The 
instructions coming to the forward damage control party station are somewhat 
more wordy. Engr-Lt F. Bezgin is not always able to formulate his thoughts 
quickly, like his competition rival. His lack of experience shows. 


The exercise enters the next phase. Orders are given to set up aid stations. 
Intensive activity is in progress at the aid station casualty sorting area, 
to which “casualties” of mass destruction weapons are evacuated. Medical of- 
ficer Sr Lt Med Serv N. Belous'ko displays a high degree of competence. 


The exercise director is justifiably pleased with the men's precision per- 
formance. The crew of the escort ship "Neukrotimyy" enjoys throughout the 
fleet the reputation of a smoothly-coordinated team. The ship's engineering 
department is one of the finest in the fleet. But this of course does not 
mean that perfection has been achieved in all things. 


The post-exercise critique was detailed and frank, and therefore instructive. 
The exercise director and officer-umpires who spoke at the critique session 
noted that on the whole the crew had handled the difficult test well. Both 
those who had drilled and those who were observing had undoubtedly benefited. 
But nevertheless efficiency could have been even greater, in the opinion of 
the experienced specialists. 


At times the officers’ actions seemed somewhat rehearsed. At some stages of 
the exercise the ship's executive officer adhered too closely to the prior- 
elaborated, standard so to say, schedule. This hindered initiative to some 
degree and limited opportunity for innovation and improvisation. 


One of the most important criticisms pertained to report procedures and 
operation of communications equipment. Information passing up "from below,” 
from the battle stations, was not adequately summarized and filtered at the 
subunit command posts and at damage control headquarters. Excessive 
verbiage and an attempt to report every tiny detail to the ship's com- 
manding officer complicated the job of the main command post. At times, 
when things were particularly busy, it was difficult for the main command 
post to distinguish the important from the secondary: personnel would report 








minor fires just as dramatically and in as great detail as major damage which 
was genuinely threatening the ship's very life at that moment. 


Unfortunately mone of the umpires at the critique session brought up the matter 
of competitiveness among personnel during the exercise, and nobody an- 
nounced competition results between competing teams. And yet the men of the 
damage control parties, and particularly their commanders, would have liked 
to know which teams were leading and who had fallen behind. We hope that 

all the deficiencies mentioned at the critique session will be considered 
when conducting similar measures in the future. Then without question, the 
effectiveness of drills -- and they are held regularly -- will become even 
greater, with benefit more evident. 


Information on Naval Acoustics Scientist 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 10 Jun 79 p 2 
[Article by V. Ovcharov: “Duel"] 


[Text] “The British Institute of Acoustics has awarded its 
highest honor — the Rayleigh Gold Medal, to Academician 
Leonid Maksimovich Brekhovskikh. The medal was awarded for 
numerous studies in the area of propagation and generation 
of sound in the ocean, which have made an outstanding con- 
tribution to world acoustic science. The medal was awarded 
at the spring scientific session of the Institute of 
Acoustics at Cambridge.... At the medal presentation 
ceremony, in conforrity with the ceremony protocol, L. M. 
Brekhovskikh presented a Rayleigh lecture entitled 
"Acoustics and the Ocean’...." 


(AKUSTICHESKIY ZHURNAL, No 4, Vol 24) 


They say that life is not those days which have passed but those which are 
remembered, There have been many such days, indelible imprinted in the 
memory, in the life of Leonid Maksimovich Brekhovskikh, an oceanographer 
whose name is known to scientists throughout the world, academician-secretary 
of the Department of Oceanography, Physics of the Atmosphere and Geography of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, founder and first director of the Acoustics 
Institute. He has seen the sun rise and set on almost all the world's seas 
and oceans, has visited five continents, and has dived beneath the ocean 
sarface, in the realm of strange, exotic fish and fantastic coral reefs. 

He has taken part in more than 10 scientific expeditions. 


Unquestionably all of them have been memorable in their own way. But perhaps 
none of them left such an imprint in his memory as the one which bore the name 
"Special Expedition’to the Black Sea Fleet, Because it was wartime, one was 
young, and one had an enormous desire to do everything in one's power to 
achieve victory. Because his road to the Ocean began precisely at that time, 
One especially cherishes memories of this type.... 
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British ships were the first victims of Hitler's new weapon. Today we 
learn from reading the book “Sovershenno sekretno! Tol"ko dlya 
komandovaniya”™ [Top Secret! For Command Only] that Hitler stated on 23 
November 1939: "The invention of a new mine is of decisive significance 

to the navy.... We shall mine British coastal waters with mines which can- 
not be disarmed.... The presence of dense minefields in its coastal 

waters will soon bring Britain to its knees." 


Dreaming of bringing the entire world to its knees, the fascist design en- 
gineers in uniform began secrecy-shrouded research long before the war 
began. They created new “infernal machines" — bottom influence mines 
which would detonate not from being struck but triggered by the energy of 
a certain physical field of a ship passing overhead. 


At dawn on 22 June 1941 airplanes bearing the swastika insignia appeared 
over the roadsteads and harbors of Sevastopol’, Murmansk, Kronshtadt, and 
Odessa.... Some of the aircraft dropped bombs, while others dropped mines 
into the main channels. Execution of one of the points of Operation 
Barbarossa was beginning: with the aid of the latest mine weapons to con- 
fine the Soviet Navy to its bases, to capture or destroy the navy in these 
bases, and thus to secure the flanks of Hitler's forces from attack from 
the sea.... 





It happened this way quite often: at that very time when Sovinformyuro was 
broadcasting the news, Leonid Brekhovskikh, graduate student at the Physics 
Institute, was wordlessly rising from his chair, abruptly pushing his almost 
completed dissertation over to the edge of the desk, and walking over to the 
window. All conversation in the laboratory died into silence. The only 
sounds to be heard were the voice of Levitan and the heavy humming of 
operating equipment, At these moments both the graduate students and 
laboratory staff avoided each other's eyes. The loudspeaker was conveying 
them to the dusty, combat-steamy trenches, to the burning towns and villages, 
the names of which had suddenly become so intimately familiar. 


“Everybody who experienced the war remembers how difficult it was if you 
did not feel your own personal, daily contribution to the common war cause.... 
The first months of the war were especially difficult in this regard...." 


Leonid Maksimovich spoke unhurriedly, endeavoring to recall past events 
accurately and to convey the salient points. His thin face was pensive, and 
his fingers slowly gripped and ungripped the frame of his eyeglasses. 


"We spoke little during those days about our feelings. Every one of us wanted 
to be at the front, and this needed no explanations. We were young, and it 
seemed to us that we could be more useful to the homeland at the front. But 
the war assigned each individual his place in the war effort, regardless of 
the individual's personal desires.... Om the second day of the war the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences held a special session, reaching a 
decision which was tantamount to a military operation order for Soviet sci- 
entists: to devote all their knowledge and all their energies to the cause of 
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victory. But nevertheless each and every one of us was still waiting for 


his time, his personal engagement with the enemy.... 


When his hour came he was in Kazan’, to which the Academy of Sciences In- 
stitute of Physics had been evacuated in October 1941. Director of the 
acoustics laboratory Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
N. Andreyev asked him to join a team engaged in the development of counter- 
measures against acoustic mines. The young physicist grasped immediately 
that this was the work about which he had been dreaming for many months, a 
real job which was necessary to the war effort. He entertained no doubts 
whatsoever, although he realized that it would be necessary to postpone his 
hastily initiated work on scattering of X-rays in crystals and to enter a 
new, as yet little studied area of science, underwater acoustics. 


N. Andreyev's team would be working on a difficult problem. The fact is 
that the development of influence mines in the prewar years had made sub- 
stantial advances over the development of countermeasures against them. It 
was necessary to make up this gap in the course of the war. 


The struggle between Hitler's designers and the Soviet scientists began in 
the summer of 1941, That summer a team from the Leningrad Physical-Technical 
Institute, headed by A. Aleksandrov, who is currently President of the 

USSR Academy of Sciences, was sent to the Black Sea Fleet. Team members in- 
cluded I, Kurchatov, A. Regel’, P. Stepanov and others. The first round was 
ours: working together with navy underwater weapons personnel, the scientists 
developed an effective means of combatting magnetic influence mines. Equipped 
with special antimagnetic coils, our ships became invulnerable to these mines. 
"It would be erroneous, however, to assume,” Hero of the Soviet Union 

N. Kuznetsov, then People's Commissar of the Navy, recalled after the war, 
"that the brief sojourn on the Black Sea of the team of Leningrad scientists 
helped completely solve all problems pertaining to combatting German in- 
fluence mines. This effort lasted throughout the war.... New types 

of mines were developed as military operations evolved: acoustic, magnetic- 
acoustic and, finally, pressure. It was necessary to find an antidote for 
then....” 


In May 1942 a “special expedition" arrived in Poti, The first industrially- 
manufactured acoustic sweeps were unloaded from a freight car. 


it was there in Poti that Leonid Brekhovskikh viewed the sea for the first 
time. He was struck by its beauty, power, infinite size, and mystery. He 
had a dedicated love for his native village of Strunkino, hidden deep in the 
forests of Arkhangel'sk, and he loved the brooding North, so dear to the 

Ri ssian soul. He has retained that love to the present day. But in that war 
ycar of 1942 he realized that he had encountered a dream. That dream had 
been with him ever since he, as a village lad, read his first book on the seas 
and oceans. 

“We were working, taking no notice of the passage of time," recalls 
Leonid Maksimovich, "With no acoustic sweeps in their possession, navy crews 
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were forced to resort to a method as risky as walking on a razor: fast 

patrol boats would enter a mined channel and would “arouse” the mines with 
the sound of their motors. This was a dangerous and far from ideal method, 
since the acoustic field generated by the patrol boats possessed only cer- 
tain specific, narrow characteristics. In the course of experiments with 

the sweeps we learned how sound is radiated and propagates in water, and 
what sound waves are typical for ships of various types.... At that time 
there was practically no information of this kind available. The people of 
the Black Sea Fleet gave us all the assistance they could. I will never 
forget the astounding courage and coolness with which the underwater weapons 
specialists (I particularly remember Captain-Lieutenant Okhrimenko) retrieved 
mines from the sea floor and, risking their lives, disassembled them. Having 
these mines in our hands, we could study their design, measure the parameters 
of their acoustic firing mechanisms and even use them in scaled-down tests 
performed on Lake Paleostomi. Officers M. Kokorev, M. Grigor’ yev and their 
colleagues made a large contribution to the practical adoption of acoustic 
sweeps." 


Day after day — sweep operations, experiments, checking results.... Each 
day the scientists received confirmatioa that they were on the right track. 
And finally that moment came when they could say with a clear conscience: 
the secret of the enemy's mines is no longer a secret; a reliable “antidote” 
has been found, 


Over a period of 2 years designs were developed for about 15 different sweeps, 
which were designated FIAN [Physics Institute of the Academy of Sciences] 
equipment. They appeared on the Black Sea, Baltic, in the Arctic, and in 

the Caspian Sea, on Lake Ladoga and on the Volga -- wherever they were 

needed, The mine blockade on which our enemies were placing such great 

hopes never materialized. 


Finally Victory Day came. The scientist received his first decoration -- 

the medal "For Valiant Labor in the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945." A year 
later, together with L. Rozenberg, a fellow member of the "Special Expedition,” 
he made a discovery which would become a scientific sensation: while working 

in the Sea of Japan, they would detect and explain the phenomenon of ultra- 
long-range propagation of sound in the ocean. In 1947 30-year old Leonid 
Brekhovskikh would become a Doctor of Physical-Mathematical Sciences, and 

6 years later — a corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 


The years would pass, and the Communist-scientist would become an academician, 
the recipient of high, honored awards, would make additional discoveries, and 
would establish a scientific school of Soviet hydroacoustic specialists which 
would gain fame worldwide. With each passing year the war would recede ever 
further into the past. But when L. M. Brekhovskikh's outstanding contribution 
to world acoustic science would be honored by receiving the Rayleigh Gold 
Medal the scientist, speaking at Cambridge, would say: "Mister President, 
esteemed colleagues, allow me first of all to express my sincere gratititude 
to the Acoustics Institute for presenting me with the Rayleigh Medal. This 

is a great honor for me. I share it with my fellow workers and colleagues 
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with whom I have been working in the field of hydroacoustics for more 
than 35 years.... Systematic investigation of the propagation of sound 
in the sea began with experiments conducted in 1942 on the Black Sea near 
the town of Poti. They were performed as a part of a project to develop 
countermeasures against German acoustic mines....” 


He returns again in his memory for an instant to that far off and un- 
forgettable year 1942. 


Officer Education Program on the ‘Minsk’ 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 13 Jun 79 p 2 


[Article by Capt lst Rank P. Zaytsev, aboard the cruiser "Minsk": “In- 
novative Approach: Comments on the Self-Education of Line Officers”] 


[Text] On long cruises officers frequently discuss various problems of navy 
life. On this occasion the officers in the wardroom of the cruiser "Minsk" 
were discussing the ever increasing demands imposed on the officer serving on 
board ship. In particular, they discussed the following question: how is he 
assisted in utilizing weapons and equipment with maximum effectiveness and 
mobilizing his men to achieve successful accomplishment of the most difficult 
tasks? 


Several different opinions were given. But all views converged on one 

thing: it is impossible to meet present-day demands without constand and con- 
tinuous self-improvement, without a persistent endeavor, day after day, to 
increase one's theoretical knowledge and practical skills, for military tech- 
nology is evolving so rapidly that it is highly imprudent to count on one's 
previously-acquired store of knowledge. 


When Engr-Lt I, Kostylev entered higher naval school, the equipment which he 
would be operating and maintaining years later was probably still on the 
drawing board. Figuratively speaking, it entered the fleet together with the 
lieutenant. Naturally Kostylev was unable to study this equipment during his 
time at school. The young officer decided to master the equipment in- 
denendently. This required a considerable expenditure of energy and the 
willingness sometimes to sacrifice leisure time, Kostylev willingly made 
this decision. He spent long hours scrutinizing diagrams and descriptions and 
painstakingly studied the equipment at the action stations. This officer was 
not embarrassed to turn to subordinates for assistance and to consult with 
senior command personnel, And finally, recently the ship's commanding 
officer issued an order permitting Engineer-Lieutenant Kostylev to run the 
subunit on his own, 


in contrast to Kostylev, Capt-Lt V. Baranovskiy was already a fully-qualified 
specialist when he reported for duty on the cruiser "Minsk," and the 
transition to full-fledged subunit commander proceeded fairly smoothly. But 
since he was an innovative, productive individual, Baranovskiy would not rest 
on his laurels but displayed considerable inventiveness in order to boost 

the technical knowledgeability of all subunit personnel and to help the less 
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experienced officers master the cruiser’s most up-to-date equipment. At 
Baranovskiy’s initiative, there became firmly est lished in the subunit 
an atmosphere of innovative search for ways to achieve most efficient 
utilization of the complex equipment under conditions of extended ocean 
cruises. 


We must admit, however, that some young officers are of the opinion that 

the sum total of knowledge they acquired at school is sufficient in order 
unconcernedly to serve out their years in the navy. It is true that what 
one learns in school can be of considerable assistance for some time: after 
all, the naval officer studies for 5 years and receives a military engineer's 
diploma. But the problem is that there comes a time when it is necessary 

to learn new things, and if an officer has failed to develop habits of 
regular independent study, he has a difficult time of it. 


This is precisely what happened to Engr-Capt-Lt A. Bulayev and Sr Lt 

S. Kuleshov. Appointed to new positions, they were unable to master the 
new equipment within the designated tiwe and naturaliy proved incompetent 
to handle the basics of their job. The command was forced to transfer and 
demote these officers. 





Today of course one will perhaps not encounter open opponents of self- 
education. Some officers, however, are still convinced that under conditions 
on board ship, especially on an extended cruise, there is neither time nor 
opportunity for planned, scheduled independent study. 


“Where am I supposed to get the time?" they say. "One watch follows another. 
And then of course thre ae exrcises and drills. These activities stremthen 
the foundation of knowledge and skills.” 

At first glance it would seem that there is certain truth in these claims. 

A well-balanced system of scheduled drills and exercises indeed serves as the 
foundation of an officer's training. But only a foundation. On the other 
hand, complaints about lack of time are refuted by concrete experience. 


iLngr-Capt lst Rank A, Masyutin, for example, spends a good deal of his time 
at sea, far from base. He has quite time-consuming duties. But Aleksey 
Glebovich handles them outstandingly. Successful performance oi his tasks 

is promoted in large measure by the officer's systematic, well thought-out 
independent study to increase his specialized knowledge. This work is of a 
scientific research nature. During his cruiser's last extended cruise, for 
example, he thoroughly studied the operation and maintenance characteristics 
of the cruiser's steam-turbine propulsion unit aud electrical equipment under 
the conditions of equatorial latitudes and drew up a number of special tables, 
recommendations and instructions which can be utilized on other ships as well. 


It is appropriate at this point to note that it is precisely long cruises 
during which many questions dealing with mastery, operation and maintenance 
of equipment, organization of training and indoctrination as well as socialist 
competition are handled in a different manner, have opened up for inquiring 
officers of initiative an extensive s:ea of research activity. It is now no 
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rarity for research work performed on board ship during an ocean cruise to 
become the basis of a candidate or even doctoral dissertation. 


One is gratifiec by the fact that the search is being conducted not only in 
the area of tactics and equipment but also in elaboration of the problems of 
personnel training and indoctrination, improvement of their moral-political 
and psychological conditioning, determination of ways to achieve further 
consolidation of military collectives, and enhancement of the indoctrinational 
role of competition. 


In this regard we might mention the experience of Capt-Lt A. Shapochkin. He 
is presently serving as deputy commander of CD-5 [Combat Department-5] for 
political affairs on board the cruiser "Minsk." He formerly served as a 
deputy combat compartment head on another cruiser. In other words this is 

a veteran political officer, possessing a good store of knowledge and skills. 
But Shapochkin does not let slip by any opportunity to increase this store 
of knowledge, to bring into his work elements of a scientific approach. In 
particular, he has thoroughly studied the syathesized experience of organiza- 
tion of socialist competition during ocean cruises on board the ships of 

the Northern and Black Sea fleets. Utilizing these recommendations on a long 
cruise, Capt-Lt Shapochkin did much to make competition in the engineering 
department a genuinely powerful instrument of indoctrination of the men and 
improvement in their combat readiness. Together with the department head, 
Engr-Capt 2d Rank A, Gorovtsov, and other officers, he detailed criteria for 
grading training and competition results and elaborated a method of organizing 
military rivalry betweer watch crews at sea. They based everything on a 





comprehensive approach, where one takes into account not only combat performance 


standard achievement rea.its but also level of discipline, solidarity of watch 
crews, and the moral climate in the ship's company. While at sea Captain- 
Lieutenant Shapochkin prepared a report on the specific features of instilling 
vigilance on a long cruise. He began working on this report while still in 
hase, where he could obtain the requisite literature and other materials, 

or writing this report was one of the components of the officer's in- 
fependent study plan for an extended cruise. Many officers on board the 
cruiser “Minsk” have such plans and schedules. Capt 3d Rank V. Kamchatnyy, 
for example, precisely as a result of planned, scheduled indepenent study, 
was able to graduate from the academy correspondence faculty, and now he is 
celiecting materials for researching the specific features of party-political 
work on board ASW cruisers during extended cruises, 


While we say that the officer should engage in self-education in a planned 
ranner, should strive toward innovation and research activity, naturally 
th» commander and party organization should not be indifferent over how and 
what the officer is independently working. It is no secret that wherever 
t is business is left to inertia, unexpected yet entirely logical breakdowns 
occur. For example, the combat department headed by Capt 3d Rank P. Bidenko 
was once among the poorest competition performers. An analysis indicated that 
the officers were not working to improve themselves and had neglected in- 
deperdent training. And yet, in addition to all else, the officer's personal 
example in improving his military qualifications possesses great significance 
for mobilization of his subordinates for successful accomplishment of pledges. 
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In our opinion it is high time to give some thought to the system of planning 
independent training for officers on extended cruises, as well as exchange of 
positive know-how and experience. Unfortunately there does not yet exist on 
board naval ships a list of items defining the principal areas of independent 
study. It would also be advisable to think about organizing assistance tc 
young officers by experienced officers and monitoring of the independent study 
process. in formulating socialist pledges for officers it is necessary to 
make sure that they adequately include items pertaining to independent study 
and innovation. One should give more thought to stimulating a researcher's 
approach to mastering tactics and equipment, to personnel training and in- 
doctrination. 


On a Missile Patiol Boat 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 14 Jun 79 p 1 


[Article by Sr Lt S. Ishchenko, Red-Banner Black Sea Fleet: “Striving for the 
Maxiaun”™] 


[Text] Training was approaching an end. Final operations were performed, and 
missile crew chief Warrant Officer I. Manankov smartly reported to the com 
manding officer of the missile patrol boat, Capt 3d Rank N. Khalimon, that they 
were ready to fire. The crew had succeeded in considerably surpassing the 
performance standard for readying a dummy missile for firing. 


The drill demonstrated that the patrol boat's crew had a strong positive at- 
titude for the firing exercise and was fully resolved further to develop in 
the summer period of training the success achieved in the first stage of com- 
petition. And yet comparatively recently this crew seemed to have taken a 
solid position in the ranks of average performers. Changes for the better 
were noted after command of the boat was taken over by Captain 3d Rank 
Khalimon. Alongside their captain, the officers, who form the nucleus of the 
small crew, have been acquiring tactical sharpness. 


Now the captain had instructed his executive officer, Capt-Lt Ye. Kolesnikov, 
and the engineer officer, Engr-Capt-Lt V. Borisenko, to work with him on the 
tactics of tomorrow's engagement, On many other ships the engineer officer 
is only occasionally involved in tactical calculations. But on board mis- 
sile patrol boats matters of combat deputizing are handled differently. 


They examined and discussed actually two missile firing alternatives — at 
maxigum range, and at closer range. Of course chances of hitting the target 
are greater when the missile is fired at closer range. Sut as a result of 
the conference the unanimous choice was the more difficult but more 
interesting alternative, which demanded maximum crew mobilization. 


As regards the direction of attack, Captain 3d Rank Khalimon approved the 
suggestion of Captain-Lieutenant Kolesnik, who is well acquainted with the 

sea theater and its features. This knowledge was brought by the officer 

from the bridge of a torpedo boat. This knowledge is being continuously added 
to and refined, for the specific features of missile patrol boat operations 
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prompt Captain-Lieutenant Kolesnik to read anew the familiar charts from a 
different point of view. 


Captain 3d Rank Khalimon also bore in mind the competition aspect. The 
missile crew under Warrant Officer I. Manankov traditionally competes vith 
the crew under Warrant Officer V. Manannikov. Performance of a difficult 
fire task should in the commanding officer's opinion make intercrew con- 
petition even gore intensive and make the competition to win even more 
persistent and interesting. 


That night the missile patrol boat left the harbor. By dawn it had reached 
the designated range area. Search for the “aggressor” was organized in- 
telligently — the patrol boat crew was the first to spot and classify the 
target. Now every second counted! Singeing the superstructure with flame, 
the missile headed over the horizon. 


The missile hit the target from maximum range. This result was achieved 
because everybody involved had performed his job flawlessly. 


Submarine Crew Training Described 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 15 Jun 79 p 1 


[Article by Capt Ist Rank A. Leonov, inspector, Navy Political Directorate, 
and Capt Ist Rank V. Samarkin, senior instructor, Navy Political Directorate: 
"Utilizing the Know-How of Top Performers”) 


(Text|] The most recent long patrol by the initiator of socialist competition 
in the Navy, the nuclear submarine "60 let Velikogo Oktyabrya,” was successful. 

hach and every member of the crew made a significant advance toward improving 

his combat skills. The combat training schedule and the socialist pledges, 
aken to cover the period of the patrol and figured for maximum effort, were 
fully accomplished, The number of master proficiency ratings and specialists 
ist class on the crew increased, At the present time, for example, one out of 

every three officers and warrant officers has a master proficiency rating. 

Many officers have mastered the duties of the job one step higher than the 

one they hold. 


The road to success is always difficult. It was difficult this time as well. 
But the boat's commanding officer, Capt lst Rank V. Naumov, his deputy com 
mander for political affairs, Capt 2d Rank A. Aleshkin, the party and Komsomol 
o; ganizations were able to determine the main link. From the very first days 
a sea they devoted special attention to synthesis and practical adoption of 

t © advanced know-how of the best commanders and the most distinguished 
epectalists. Socialist competition between collectives and individuals was 
directed in such a manner that the strongest and best-trained men promptly 
rendered practical assistance to those who were at sea for the first time or 
who had taken over a new job shortly prior to the cruise. 
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The activities of those young officers who were having problem: in working 
with their men and who vere having certain difficulties in passing the tests 
for unsupervised running of their subumits were continuously moritored. Ex- 
perienced specialists officers S. Volkov, V. Kaydalov and others gave effective 
assistance to these people. Thanks to their daily support and useful advice, 
the young officers were able quickly to overcome the psychological barrier 
caused by the newness of the job environment and the reduced time available 

to master their duties. 


All the best and outstanding elements were incorporated especially ef- 
fectively thanks to sutual assistance in the subunits under the command of 
Capt-Lt A. Solin and Engr-Capt-Lt M. Kybal’nyy. If a new method vere 
developed in the process of competition here, for example, a method making 
it possible to check the working order of equipment in a higher-quality 
manner, it would immediately become available to all. Those who had in- 
novated the technique vould assist their comrades in mastering it as quicx- 
ly as possible and employing it in operation and maintenance of the equipment. 
And it is not surprising that the men of these subunits vere ahead of 
schedule in passing the tests permitting them to run action stations un- 
supervised and competed more harmoniously than the others for breakdown-free 
equipment operation. 


The experience and know-how of the leaders was vigorously publicized in leaf- 
lets and radio newspapers. Leaflets were put out at different stages of the 
cruise on the exemplary performance of Warrant Officer A. Starinskiy, 

Sr Sn V. Vikhor and other outstanding personnel. The results on test quizzes 
on personnel duties plus inspections were also publicized. 


All this motivated the men to emulate the top performers, vigilantly to 
stand watch at sea, and to work with greater initiative today than yesterday. 
A microclimate was created on board the submarine for the prestige and 
authority of the leader to draw the others forward. 


And on the other hand, those who failed to show the requisite persistence in 
improving their specialized knowledge, improving combat skills and meeting 
personal pledges felt very uncomfortable. Words of arict but well-meaning 
comradely criticism were directed toward such individuals. And we must note 
that things were not limited to criticism alone. One of the well-trained, 
mature individuals would take the laggard "In tow.” High-principled comradely 
criticism in combination with continuous assistance gave an individual the 
opportunity to correct deficiencies in short order. 


Effective accomplishment of combat training tasks was promoted by skilled 
utilization of the experience and know-how of the men who were competing dur- 
ing the cruise for the honor of being named best specialist in the subunit, 

on board, and a successor of the top specialists of the war years. In every 
compartment Komsomol members, at the initiative of the Komsomol committee, 

set up display stands telling the story of those men of the Northern Fleet who 
during the tough years of the Great Patriotic War expertly operated and main- 
tained equipment and weapons. These same display stands carried photographs of 
men who had achieved during the voyage substantial results in socialist com 
petition for improving the effectiveness and quality of combat training. 
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In one of the combat departments, for example, the men were comp. .ng for 
the title of successor of the best war-years specialist PO ist Class N. Fil’. 
This honor was bestowed on Sr Sn A. Bachurin, who persistently studied his 
equipment and who succeeded in surpassing by 102 the performance standard for 
readying the equipment placed in his care. 


Advanced know-how vas synthesized in the course of series of technical lec- 
tures, whiie holding sonar operator and torpedoman days, etc. An efficiency 
innovation month promoted its adoption. 


Precision-organized socialist competition and skillful utilization of ad- 
vanced know-how promoted securement during the cruise of a close unity of 
political, labor and soral indoctrination, as is demanded by the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee decree entitled “On Further Improvement of Ideological and 
Political Indoctrination Work.” The voyage became, as is indicated by the 
results, a genuine school of indoctrination of excellent moral qualities 

in the submariners, improvement in their ideological conditioning, discipline 
and sense of responsibility for carrying out their military duty. 


At the same time the experience gained on this cruise and of today’s combat 
training indicates that considerable unutilized reserve potential is to be 

found on board the competition initiator submarine. The fact that conscript- 
service personnel will be replaced by new conscripts is not always fully 

taken into consideration in ideological and political indoctrination work as 
well as in conducting training classes in the occupational specialties. There- 
fore at times there is not a differentiated approach in the individual sub- 
wnits toward studying regulations, instructions and technical descriptions, 

and yet such experience and know-how has been amassed in the leading sub- 

wnits, and it should be adopted throughout the submarine with greater initiative. 


In organizing competition adequate attention is not always focused on main- 
taining a spirit of competition, and matters pertaining to economic activity 
and financial savings are relatively little considered. 


Tie captain and Communists are aware of these shortcomings and are resolved 

to correct them as quickly as possible, to have advanced know-how working even 
mre vigorously toward increasing combat readiness. Herein lies a guarantee 
of effective and high-quality performance of the complex combat training tasks 
which will be performed by the competition initiators on forthcoming extended 
ocean cruises. 


On the Large ASW Ship “Marshal Voroshilov’ 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 20 Jun 79 p 1 
[Article by Capt 34 Rank Yu. Grachev, Red-Banner Pacific Fleet; “Proof"] 


{Text] The large ASW ship "Marshal Voroshilov" put to sea at dawn, They 
were ready for any scenario. The command came — to attack an air target. 











The control teams went to work. It was difficult to predict who would be 
faced with a tough test. But there was no doubt that the test would be 
tough. Recently the large ASW ship had been visited for an inspection. 

On the whole organization of summer combat training and competition had 
received geod marks. Sut critical comments had also been made, in partic- 
wlar over the absence of adequate monitoring of competition among the sub- 
units. 


Capt-Lt I. Kalashnikov, head of the weapons department, drew correct con- 
clusions from the criticism. With his active participation, keen competi- 
tion developed between the teams under the command of Sr Lt A. Suslov and 
it Vv. Larin. Right now their men — detection radar operators -- vere con- 
peting to see who would be the first to lock onto and track the target. 

Sr Sn R. Gil’ fantdinov was nervous. In the past he had frequently lost 
target during initiation of tracking. Sut Sr Lt A. Suslov did a good deal 
of work with his, with a consequent improvement in performance. 


R. Gil’ fantdinov was the first to spot the target — a report was flashed to 
the main control room. Sr Lt A. Suslov quickly glanced at the instruments 
and scopes. The missile battery was ready to open fire. 


But the ship's commanding officer had his own tactical considerations. In- 
structions came from the main control room to give target designations to 
Lt V. Larin's control team. The battery of which his team was a component 
was designated the firing battery. This meant that within a few minutes 

Lt V. Larin, if the situation did not change, would be doing his first 
actual combat firing. We had worked hard preparing for this day, learning 
from his competition rival Sr Lt A. Suslov and from the department head, 

but most important, he had prepared and trained independently with great en- 
thusiasm. Everything seemed to be going smoothly, just as during the most 
recent practice drills, but his inner tension was indicated by the greater 
loudness of his voice in making reports and the sharpness of his commands.... 
The target was being solidly tracked. Sr Sn R. Kachmarik was putting in a 
particular effort — he was in competition with Sn R. Filfantdinov and now 
wanted to demonstrate his great skill as a radar operator. He succeeded -- 
the group commander was pleased with his precision reports. 


The decisive moment was drawing near: “When the target enters the impact zone -- 
fire salvo!" A few seconds later missiles streaked skyward toward the target 
and destroyed it. Battery commander Sr Lt S. Tarasyuk did not hide his joy. 

Lt V. Larin had not yet recovered from the tension of his very first missile 
attack. The all clear sounded, Sr Lt A. Suslov warmly congratulated his com 
rade and competition rival on the successful kill. 


The officers knew that a thorough and detailed critique of the performance of 
the missile crews would follow. And of course each specialist and his con- 
tribution to the successful mission would be objectively graded. But the main 
thing was already clear — another step forward had been taken in the crews’ 
training and achievement of their socialist pledges. And the ship's commanding 
officer can now rely with full justification on the proficiency and skill of 
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Le V. Larin and his men to the same degree to which he in the past had 
relied on Sr Lt A. Suslov's group. This was proven in the most reliable 
manner -- in decd, ir: mock combat. 





Diver Training Described 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 23 Jun 79 p 1 
[Article by Capt Ist Rank N. Remizov: “In the Depths”) 


{Yext!] The diver’s helmet disappeared below the water's surface -- Sr Lt 

V. Basurgin wus making a dive. He had decided to see for himself how the 

young divers were coming along in their efforts to free the ship's propeller 
from the fouled cable (this was the topic of today’s training drill). Returning 
to the surface, the officer indicated with the familiar gesture that things 
were proceeding well.... 


Summer training is the busiest time of the year for divers. Separately fros 
training schedules, or to put it more precisely, in addition to them, things 
are constantly coming up. here is a recent example. During an exercise an 
assault rifle fell out of m infatry combat vehicle into the river. It was not 
particularly deep, but the river bottom was deep wid. The motorized riflemen 
tried but were unable to find it. Sr Lt V. Sasurgin and his wen retrieved 
the assault rifle fairly quickly, although it had sunk almost half a seter 
into the mud. 


Of course this was a simple task in comparison with the jobs divers perfors 
on the sea. It was a much more difficult job to pull that freighter off the 
rocks. SBasurgin's diving team plugged holes in the ship's hull, applied 
patches, and helped pump water out of the flooded compartsents. Such opera- 
tions are routine jobs to the lieutenant. One might say that he is a most 
versatile underwater specialist: a welder, demolition specialist, scuba 
expert, escape bell operator, and air workins chaaber observer. 


Plenty of critical situations occur in the life of a diver. Recently a 

200 kilogram aircraft bomb was discovered at thy bottom of a harbor. Senior 
Lieutenant Basurgin decided after a reconnaisssnce dive that it should be 
detonated in place. After evacuating everybods from the cordoned-off area, 
he hooked up a charge to the bomb and detonated it. 


The war has been over for a long time, but now and then divers encouvater ite 
d ath-dealing “legacy.” Senior lieutenent Basurgin took part in a dangerous 
o eration involving clearing mines from an area alongside an o)d dock. Ac- 
.ompanied by Warrant Officer S. Bogomol, the officer examined the igniters 
of these war relics. They were heavily rusted, The experienced divers 
decided that just the two of them would remove the mine. from the vater, 
rather than risk the lives of the young divers. They cleared the bottom in 
order wot to stumble along the way while carrying a mine. They cleared sand 
from the rounded mine cases. Checking to ensure that the igniter was not 
touching anything, they picked up the mine and wiry slowly proceeded over to 
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the quay wall. Rescue vesel catain Sr Lt N. Polyakov, standing on a Jacob's 
ladder, took the mine from then. 


After completing the job, the divers cleared sand away from a nearby fascist 
light tank. They attached tackle, began raising the tank, and suddenly saw 
that a mine was clinging to it, and a second one aicngside the first. As 
Senior Lieutenant Basurgin was handing the second mine to Warrant Officer 
Polyakov, the igniter cap became dislodged by the light water movement. The 
steel whiskers of the firing pin trembled and withdrew. Both divers froze, 
perspiration streaming down their face. The combat engineers who had come 

to dispose of the mines decided that it could not be moved. They subsequent- 
ly detonated it on the spot. 


It was perhaps precisely then that Sr Lt V. Basurgin fully understood what 
his father, a combat engineer, who had campaigned from Moscow to Koenigsberg, 
had experienced in combat. 


This officer began his second thousand hours of logged diving time at the 
beginning of the summer combat training period. A party member and 
specialist Ist class, who is about to receive his master proficiency rating, 
Senior Lieutenant Basurgin has the ability to pass on to the young divers a 
love of diving and diving skills. Such specialists as PO Ist Class V. 
Samonkin and Sr Sn 0. Poperechnyy are a match for the commander -- they have 
each logged 500 hours diving. 


The training and drill schedule is rigidly maintained in the diving service 
of the unit under the command of Sr Lt Basurgin. In addition, underwater 
inspection of ships, vessels and mooring areas is performed on a scheduled 
basis. There is more than enough to do. What plans does the diving service 
chief have? 


"Soon we shall be inspecting a vessel which sank during the war," the of- 
ficer stated. “Inspection attempts have been made in the past, but they en- 
countered many difficulties. It has now been decided to do the job right. 

A regular expedition is being organized, which may produce interesting 
results...." 


Viadimir Basurgin's eyes contain the sparkle of a man who loves his job. 
Northern Fleet Commander on Combat Readiness 
Moscow KRASNAYA 7VEZDA in Russian 24 Jun 79 p 2 


[Article by Adm V. Chernavin, commander, Red-Banner Northern Fleet: “From a 
Position of Combat Readiness") 


[Text] When the plan and schedule of an exercise is being drawn up, the 
opposing sides and their compositicn are being determined, one can already at 
that time predict how the individual ships and even units will perform -- who 
will carefully and thoroughly calculate every move in advance, who is ready 
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at all times to take vigorous, even risky actions, and from whom one can 
expect tactical innovation. Naturally manifested in this is the individuali- 
ty of the commanders, the traditions of the unit and combined unit, the 
character of professional relations between flag officers and ship captains. 
That is, everything which determines the condition and countenance of such a 
large military collective as a combined unit will definitely be in evidence 
at an exercise. 


The missions assigrmd to the navy are becoming increasingly large in scope. 

It is therefore increasingly more important to seek effective ways of ob- 
taining complete and objective information on each and every ship, on each 
and every unit, in order further to increase their combat readiness in a more 
purposeful manner. 


The campaign to become a leading combined unit opens up great opportunities 

in this regard. On the one hand the very course of such competition, publicity 
of results, and exchange of know-how enable one to judge how proficiency is 
increasing and the smooth coordination of the crew of each ship is improving. 
On the other hand, the specific features of the movement to become a leading 
combined unit demands even advance in the achievements of all ships, which 
naturally increases the sclidarity of the combined unit as a fighting col- 
lective. 


The fleet military council works hard to ensure that all our military col- 
lectives participate most actively in the campaign to become a leading com 
bined unit. We proceed in this campaign from this position that the founda- 
tion for success is laid in the primary elements -- the subunits, and that 
competition between ships is a most important component. Primarily important 
is competitive enthusiasm, impelling people to work more efficiently, to be 
more demanding on themselves, and to evaluate achieved results more rigorously. 
It is important, as is stated in the CPSU Central Committee decree entitled 
"On Further Improving Ideological and Political Indoctrination Work," to con- 
sider not only plan target fulfillment indices but also "the level of dis- 
cipline and moral-political climate in the collective...." Unity of word 

and deed is secured by a comprehensive approach to the entire process of 
training and indoctrinating military personnel. 


During the current training year the men of the submarine commanded by Capt 
2d Rank A. Subachus adopted rather ambitious pledges, but unfortunately 
things did not go beyond words. Headquarters and the political section 
failed to devote proper attention to this submarine and failed to help set 

1‘ p organizational work in the area of meeting pledges, In addition, monitor- 
ng of progress on board the submarine was neglected. And yet excessively 
_enerous grading was taking place, as well as attempts to conceal training 
miscalculations by means of false statistics. Need we say that all this has 
affected the prestige not only of this submarine but also of the entire unit. 


The leading combined unit campaign is impossible without objective, comprehen- 
sive monitoring and scientific analysis of information on the state of af- 
fairs locally, on the correlation of success achieved in different units for 
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equal periods of combat training, and on new experience and know-how in orga- 
nization and supervision of socialist competition. Only with this approach 
can one expect improvement in management of the training process in the fleet 
and assign units and combined units more complex tasks with the firm as- 
surance that they will be performed. It is especially important to ensure 

that in each and every combined unit, on each and every ship they clearly and 
distinctly see the end objective of this campaign -- improved combat readiness. 
It is precisely the level of combat readiness in all its component parts which 
should be the most important criterion for assessing the activities of a mili- 
tary collective. 


There was a time when one or two ships would bring fame to an entire combined 

unit. They would win a prize in competition, for examp!c, and the entire com 
bined unit would share in the honor. Today, when evaluating a combined unit, 

we take into consideration the extent to which the experience and know-how of 

the leaders has been assimilated on the other ships and how high is the over- 

all level of skill, proficiency and combat readiness of their crews. 


Unquestionably the life of a combined unit is determined by many parameters. 
It is so busy and filled with diversified activities that it sometimes happens 
that a given aspect of activity of a large military collective is ignored. 
Maintenance of equipment becomes worse, Sr example, or the level of discipline 
on a ship declines. In the past such cases of backsliding would sometimes be 
considered unexpected ai dwn events. Today, with continuous analysis of the 
state of affairs on each ship and in the combined unit as a whole, tendencies 
toward a decline in performance indices and their causes are very quickly 
elucidated, and it is therefore easier to take measures to correct these prob- 
lems. This is understandable, for a combined unit can be considered combat 
ready to the highest degree when it is in full conformity with all the demands 
imposed on it. 


It is no secret that there are always leading ships, working hard to keep or 
earn the title of excellent, and there are ships which for various reasons 
cannot claim to be a competition leader, Today the best crews know that if 
those who follow after them lag too far behind, the combined unit will not 
achieve an overall high result. Both headquarters and political section are 
aware of this. It is therefore natural that more attention began to be shown 
toward those who lag behind, and a vigorous effort is made to find ways to 
give them effective help. 


For a long period of time the state of affairs on the large ASW ship "Zhguchiy" 
was rather fluctuating. Temporary successes, which would sometimes cause 
headquarters and the political section to pay less attention to this ship, 

and then serious mistakes would be made and unexpected deficiencies crop up. 
Some senior command personnel were already forming the opinion that radical 
changes could be achieved in this crew only with extraordinary measures, This 
was more than a year ago. Now the "Zhguchiy" is one of the leading ships; 

its crew is distinguished by reliability in performing missions, precision 
organization of service, firm discipline, and a high level of proficiency. 

This is due in large measure to the fact that, when they initiated the leading 
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combined unit campaign, the senior commander, political section and head- 
quarters began working vigorously and persistently pulling up lagging per- 
sonnel and firmly implementing the principle "Not a single lagger alongside.” 


The leading combined unit movement provides motivation to raise to a higher 
level the entire system of ship and unit control, planning and organization of 
combat political training, analysis of the state of affairs on every ship, and 
particularly the level of performance of missions on extended cruises. The 
main thing is to improve the work style of combined unit commanders, staff and 
political section officers. Their role as analysts, researchers and dis- 
seminators of know-how is becoming more important. 


For example, the cruiser “Kiev,” under the command of Capt lst Rank V. Pykov, 
was on an extended cruise lasting several months. The crew had to function 
in situations which were unusually complex. But nevertheless the "Kiev" 
confidently performed all assigned missions. Here too it is not enough 
simply to record the cruiser's specific achievements. The question must be 
stated more broadly -- experience and know-how in running the ship, and 
reaching decisions in difficult situations, as well as experience and know- 
how in unifying the crew during an ocean voyage. And all this is interesting 
and instructive for all types of warships and for many combined units. Or, 
for example, it is extremely important to make known to all ships in the 
fleet the technology of success on an extended cruise achieved by the crew of 
the missile-armed nuclear submarine "60 Let Velikogo Oktyabrya," initiator 

of socialist competition in the Navy. 


In this regard there is at the present time no more vital business for the 
flag officer, headquarters staff and political section of every combined unit 
than practical adoption of everything new and advanced developing in the navy. 
Ship crews, constantly assimilating new innovations and aware of who 

authored these innovations, on the one hand endeavor to keep pace with the 
leaders, while on the other hand personnel have an increasing desive thenm- 
selves to make a contribution to the quest for innovation, for themselves to 
author new training techniques. 


At the present time our fleet’s submarine combined unit bears the title of 
leading combined unit in the Navy. This position of leader was achieved 
through much labor on the part of the submariners, and particularly on ex- 
tended cruises. But regardless of the apparent scale of the achieved 
result, it was formed of concrete success achieved by individual military 
collectives. Suffice it to say that one of the submarines in the above- 
mentioned combined unit has for 2 years in a row now won a Navy Award. Today 
the submariners are working with redoubled effort, and their successes on 
/cean cruises are receiving the highest marks. Officers Ye. Bobrov, 

M. Zatsepin, V. Pavlov and other submariners, who have made a large con- 
tribution toward improvement in the training of combat crews, have time and 
again shared their amassed know-how and experience with their comrades in 
arms. And this know-how is presently being vigorously adopted on our ships. 
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Life demands that we devote greater attention to all aspects of the leading 
combined unit campaign. Objectively analyzing successes and failures and 
being concerned for a businesslike adoption of advanced know-how, we must 
utilize socialist competition to a maximum degree in the interests of further 
increasing the combat readiness of ships and units. 


Training of Submarine Crews Discussed 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 26 Jun 79 p 2 
[Article by Capt lst Rank G. Semenov: "Unexpected Task" ] 
[Text] The submarine was on an ocean cruise. An exercise was in progress. 


“Bearing... degrees -- propeller noise!" the sonar operator reported. The 
crew of the combat information center proceeded to determine the elements 

of movement of the detected target in order to maintain a safe distance, for 
the submariners' mission was to penetrate the antisubmarine barrier un- 
detected. Suddenly the situation became more complicated: the sonar operators 
detected several operating sonars. This means that the “aggressor” had con- 
centrated large forces in the area. The sector in the direction of which 
they were planning to evade detection proved to be “occupied.” The sub- 
marine’s commanding officer quickly took steps to leave the area being 
search-swept by the "aggressor" ships. Convinced that undetected departure 
was impossible, the commander decided to employ his weapons — to torpedo 
the threatening target. But when the submarine had already initiated its 
firing course, a sudden and unexpected scenario change announced that water 
had begun entering one of the compartments through a Kingston valve. 





They might have to abort the attack. But the submarine's commanding officer, 
officer R. Pisarskiy (now Capt Ist Rank and senior instructor at the Pacific 

Higher Naval School imeni S. 0. Makarov} kept his composure. He ordered com- 
pressed air into the "flooding" compartment, holding the water level back with 
air pressure, increased speed and, holding the boat at the preselected depth, 
fired a torpedo salvo, They received a smirk of excellent on the firing exer- 
cise. 


No exercise today can be considered fully effective if the organizers have 
not specified and provided for abrupt shifts in the development of events, 
retargeting and redeployment of forces. At a recent exercise submariners 
were operating under the following conditions. They received an intelligence 
report that an "aggressor" flagship under strong escort was located in area 
"X." The submarine commanders were assigned the mission to proceed to 

the projected track of this force and to attack the main target. 


However, on opproaching the presumed point of contact with the "aggressor," 
the submariners suddenly detected small, fast-moving targets. In addition, 
the “aggressor” was employing a mix of different jamming techniques. In 
other words the developing tactical situation differed sharply from what had 
been predicted. Nevertheless the experienced commanders, including 
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Capt 2d Rank N. Balakirev, performed boldly and flawlessly. Other commanders, 
the combat crews of which were more poorly prepared, were unable to grasp 
the situation precisely and immediately. 


We cannot overemphasize the fact that the adversary, possessing modern means 
of sea warfare, will endeavor to make maximum use of the element of sur- 
prise -- unexpectedness of plan, maneuver, and attack. Consequently it is 
important not only to have the ability to mount an unexpected strike but 
also to be prepared to respond to sudden, unexpected moves by the adversary. 
Victory will be won by he who displays greater ingenuity, will, courage and 
organization, who is able most intelligently and efficiently to utilize all 
the capabilities of his weapons and equipment. 


Such skills and expertise do not come automatically. Submariners train hard 

at sea and in preparation for cruises in order to learn these skills. The 

unit in which Capt 2d Rank N. Balakirev serves has amassed certain experience in 
modeling sea combat on simulators. With the aid of simulators commanders 

learn to mount torpedo attacks on various targets under conditions of strong 
countermeasures. Each drill session is replete with elements of unexpected 
situation complications. 


In this unit submarine commanders thoroughly study the tactics of ASW forces 
during the in-base training period. Together with their submarine crews, 

they work to master the most effective weapons employment techniques and 

learn rapidly to perform calculations prior to initiating attack and for repair- 
ing combat damage and equipment breakdowns. Commander training is conducted 

in the form of tests, graded exercises, seminars, command post practive drills, 
and group exercises. Such auxiliary forms as reports, lectures, information 
sessions, and military technical conferences have also proven effective. 
Diversification of forms promotes improvement in quality of training. 


The crew under the command of Capt 2d Rank N. Balakirev, for example, 
achieves success year after year. This Communist officer never rests on his 
laurels. Every drill or shipboard exercise he organizes contains some new 
element. He does not hamstring his men's initiative aimed at executing a 
maneuver undetected and attacking with the element of surprise. The crews 
of this submarine are distinguished by a high degree of coordination and 
proficiency. The commanding officer himself likes to perform missions of a 
greater degree of complexity and has also developed in his men a taste for 
such missions. Is it surprising that the officers on this submarine master 
skills faster than their neighbors and are also promoted more rapidly? 





ihe following scenario frequently occurs: a ship is about to perform a fire 
ission, but suddenly it begins to drizzle, the wind picks up, it builds up 
to gale force, and heavy seas develop.... You see that the captain is 
already concerned, worried that performance results will suffer. What is 
more, he requests a postponement of the firing exercise from headquarters. 
And sometimes headquarters willingly grant such requests. But what good is 
a high score obtained under carefully tailored conditions? It is capable of 
creating only the appearance of success. The submarine on which Capt-Lt 
N. Losev serves, for example, had beaten all other boats of the same class. 
However, a gradual decrease of intensity in training and an unnecessarily 
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Simplified approach to practice drills led to a situation where one combat 
crew turned out to be not entirely prepared to perform unexpected tasks 

under unfavorable sea and weather conditions with an abruptly-changing tac- 
tical situation. As a result the crew was beaten by its rival in competition. 


One of the characteristic and sometimes unavoidable consequences of combat 
is casualties. Consequently without a well-developed system of combat 
deputizing no crew can be evaluated as a crew possessing a reserve of 
requisite combat stability. Combat experience during the Great Patriotic 
War can serve as a point of reference determining the level of demands on 
crew preparedness. 


The following example is instructive. The submarine Shch-402 found itself in 
an exceptionally difficult predicament during the performance of a combat 
mission in August 1942. The commanding officer, military commissar, navigator 
and half of the crew were killed by an explosion. The Shch-402 was 

in the vicinity of a fascist-occupied coast, was unable to submerge, and was 
lying dead in the water. All navigation and radio gear was inoperable. The 
remnants of the crew were headed by engineer officer Engr-Capt-Lt A. Bol'shakov, 
party organizer Warrant Officer V. Yegorov took over the duties of commissar, 
and Sr Sn N. Aleksandrov took over as navigator. They performed their task 
with honor — the boat was saved. The courage of these heroes is beyond praise. 
But one should note that their courage was grounded on a high level of profes- 
sional training and solid naval proficiency. 


We submariners have in the area of training and competition a fine tradition of 
officers passing tests which authorize them to perform the duties of a position 
one rung higher than the one they hold. While serving as executive offer, 
Capt 3d Rank V. Shevchenko acquired commander experience in running the sub- 
marine. Former group commanders Capt-Lt A. Molchanov and V. Sakun, after 
passing tests, while at sea would stand in for combat department heads, while 
officers Capt-lts S. Golobokov and Yu. Naumenko received practical experience in 
performing the duties of executive officer long before they were actually made 
executive officers. The commanding officers of the boats on which these of- 
ficers serve show great foresight in devoting attention to strengthening command 
replacement capability in their crews. But this work can and should be con- 
ducted on a large scale and at a higher qualitative level. 


If one takes a glance at current combat training schedules in the submarine 
unit we were discussing above, one could see many interesting items. Crew 
training is conducted at night with daytime performance standards, with a nunm- 
ber of automatic control devices out of commission, in “damaged” compartments, 
and with skeleton crews.... Unquestionably during training one cannot create 

a situation fully corresponding to combat. But we must seek to make it as com 
plicated as possible. Many commanders are now accustomed to asking themselves: 
"The crews performed fairly well in the practice drill, but how would they have 
performed in combat?" Only benefit can be gained if we all become accustomed 
to bearing in mind that “in combat" means in combat in which the range of un- 
expected and extremely difficult scenario changes is maximally broad. 





Submarine Rescue Training Described 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 27 Jun 79 p 1 


[Article by Lt A. Veledeyev: “On the Seas and Oceans: Red-Banner Northern 
Fleet”) 


[Text] Am “accident” befell a submarine at a certain location in the Barents 
Sea. Its ballast tanks were “damaged,” and it was unable to surface. A sub- 
marine rescue ship immediately went to the asssistance of the submariners. 


The ship, under the command of Capt-Lt V. Sukhanov, soon reached the designated 
location, The first to go down were deep-water divers Lt I. Panov and Sr Sn 

¥. Zinov'yev. They inspected the submarine’s hull and readied a special plat- 
form to receive the escape bell. 


Warrant Officer P. Vasilenko was placed in command of the escape bell. Dur- 
ing the rescue, when the second group of submariners was rising toward the 
surface, a scenario instruction was received — a light cable running from 
the rescue ship to the bell “had parted.” But even in this difficult situa- 
tion Warrant Officer Vasilenko and operator Sn V. Cherepovich performed coolly 
and knowledgeably. The emergency ascent of the bell in this critical situation 
was executed successfully, and all submariners were rescued from the “damaged” 
submarine. 


Naval Aviation Crew Training 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 27 Jun 79 p 1 


[Article by Maj M. Trubnikov, Red-Banner Black Sea Fleet: “Competing in Flight 
Training” |} 


[Text] Missile-armed aircraft were taxiing for takeoff. Squadron political 
worker Maj A. Larin, giancing at the identification numbers, identified them 
correctly: "Major Pelipenko, followed by Captain Berezkin.” 


Officers I. Pelipenko and 8. Berezkin, military pilots Ist class, frequently 
fly combat training missions of extreme difficulty, over the water. They 
compete with each other for quality of flight performance. According to 
Major Larin, their competitiveness contains extreme clarity of purpose. 
Flying wingman for Pelipenko, Berezkin tries to follow his flight leader's 
example in all things. The two-aircraft flight was barely off the ground, 
and two identical marks for takeoff already appeared in the log: “excellent.” 


ve last time they were out, Major Larin recounted, following a training flight 
to the range, Captain Berezkin had barely taxied to the ramp when he hurried 
over to the operations shack to find out what marks the flight leader had 
received. He returned to his aircraft, concerned: Pelipenko's crew had 
attacked its surface target with greater accuracy. Navigator Sr Lt A. 
Mitrofanov tried to console the pilot by telling him that things were not 

so bad, that the next time they would have better luck, but Berezkin sternly 
commented: “Let's learn to hold aim better and not count on luck. Try to 
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study a little more thoroughly the know-how of your colleague Captain 
Sil'chenko, the flight leader's navigator, snd we will have some success.” 


.--Berezkin himself prepares thoroughly for every mission. He is not at all 
shy about asking for advice from the pilots and navigators whose crews as a 
rule fly sharpshooter-quality missile attacks. Prior to a training flight 
he will work out several target attack path alternatives, taking into 
account possible over-water weather and tactical situation changes. During 
drill sessions he attaches particular importance to coordinated crew per- 
formance in the air, for the slightest delay or mistake by one airman can 
lead to poorer mission results, and even to mission failure. 





The pilot also works with the ground crev, for their labor determines 
whether the aircraft is maintained at a high degree of flight readiness, as 
well as a safe flight. In order to ensure that the maintenance technicians 
and aircraft mechanics are involved in the competition, pilots Berezkin and 
Pelipenko work constantly to keep up a spirit of competition between the 
ground maintenance specialists of both aircrews. This unifies the crews and 
creates better conditions for improvement in air proficiency. 


The airmen say that if you prepare for a 4 while on the ground, you will 
receive a 3 for performance in the air. Therefore the commanders of both 
aircrews demand that their men prepare on the ground for nothing less than 
excellent, so that there will be no question whatsoever in the air per- 
formance. 


The missile-carrying aircraft were on their way. Their mission was to locate 
the "aggressor" in a remote area of the sea and to destroy him. Once again 
they had the opportunity to compete in precision of navigation and accuracy 
of missile marksmanship. 


Today there is not a single aircrew in the squadron which does not make a 
performance pledge for each and every day of flight operations. B8ut up to 
the present time not all pilots skillfully organize competition for high- 
quality execution of individual mission elements and even the mission as a 
whole. One young pilot, asked upon returning from a long flight: "What 
elements were you competing on during the flight?" replied: “What are you 
talking about, competition? We were just doing our job, as always." 


Berezkin and Pelipenko believe, however, that in the process of flight, 
especially a long mission involving midair refueling, there are conditions 
both for competition and for adoption of advanced know-how. Berezkin, for 
example, while en route teaches his co-pilot flying techniques and the 
ability rigorously to maintain the preselected flight mode. The navigator and 
radar operator compete in accuracy of determining the target location as 
well as other air navigation items. Simultaneously they are in competition 
with the crew of the leading attack aircraft for best results in air naviga- 
tion performance standard, Flight recorders maintain a dispassionately 
accurate record. From the flight recorder data they determine back on the 
ground who more precisely maintained altitude, speed and course, and how they 
transitioned to the attack run. 
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Pelipenko and Yerezkin's crews fired their missiles on the first pass. They 
returned impatiently to the home field: they wanted to find out whose mis- 
siles hit the target with greater accuracy, whose aircraft did better en 
route, and who had won the competition. 


Both pilots received a 5 for the landing. The navigators received a mark 

of excellent for aJl en route flight elements and delivered precision ais- 
sile strikes. But many en-route elements for Senior Lieutenant Mitrofanov 
were distinguished by a higher degree of precision than for Captain Sil‘ chenko 
and, most important, he scored a direct hit on the target. Therefore first 
place in the competition that day went to Captain Berezkin's crew. The 
experienced and skilled crew of Major Pelipenko, however, is filled with 
resolve to regain the lead. Competition is continuing. 


On a Missile Patrol Boat 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 30 Jun 79 p 2 
[Article by Engr-Capt 2d Rank A. Kontiyevskiy: “Moonlit Road”] 


[Excerpt] ...Today’s missile patrol boat is not the lightweight shell of the 
war years displacing 17 tons. Nor is it a destroyer. Moderate to rough 

seas persistently tip the vessel from side to side, tire the crew, and force 
the men to be under constant stress. They finally reached the designated area 
after 24 hours of rough seas. The ‘aggressor” was somewhere out here. It 
was not a slow-moving target, as was sometimes the case at firing exercises, 
but a high-speed, maneuvering target. Capt-Lt Yu. Kostyrko glanced at his 
watch. 


Yuriy Petrovich had been given the watch by the fleet commander for skill and 
decisiveness during a surprise test of combat maturity. The crew and its 
commander were given without warning a scenario, and it was their task to 
defend before a committee of experts the honor of the subunit, unit and fleet. 
This was the most difficult of the 30 odd precision missile firings in which 
Kostyrko had participated. This exercise was performed at the very limit of 
 apabilities: maximum range, top speed by both patrol boat and target, 

maimum jamming level, and maxigum roughness of seas allowable for that ship.... 


"There is still enough time before initiating target search,” the officer 
noted to himself, He pictured how beautiful the missile patrol boat must be 
looking at that time from a distance. Swift, elegant, with smooth lines, it 
seemed to be constantly poised for an attack. The vessel was reminiscent of 

. cruiser in «.ntature. But what speed, what maneuverability! And what 
ruickness of response these performance capabilities demand! A split second 
._uly decides the outcome. And today, just as in war, the commander of a mis- 
sile patrol boat can compare himself with a pilot: the same swift decisions, 
precisely-calculated element of risk, daring, and a feeling of fellowship. 


This may seem strange, but the son of a combat veteran patrol boater had 
become one himself against his own wishes. Upon graduating from naval school 
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Yuriy Kostyrko had wanted to be assigned to a missile-carrying nuclear sub- 
marine, or at the very least a cruiser -- he was drawn by the blue-water 
expanses. When he learned of his patrol boat assignment, he immediately sub- 
mitted a request to be transferred to any other large warship. And one is 
hard put to guess what his destiny would have been if the request had not 

by chance come into the hands of famed Black Sea patrol boater Vice-Adm V. 
Pilipenko, 2 former unit commander in Shengur’s detachment and a Hero of 

the Soviet Union. 


The admiral did not try to change the lieutenant's mind by arguing on the 
basis of his own experience and that of his father. Hearing out the younger 
Kostyrko, he simply stated calmly: “A lieutenant should serve wherever he is 
assigned, because that means he is more needed there.” He then added: “Why 
don’t you first test your character on the patrol boats, and then, if it 
seems right, write another, better-substantiated request.” 


But he did not submit a second request. Even that little old-model patrol 
boat captured Yuriy with its speed and maneuverability. And when later, now 
serving as a department head on a more sophisticated missile patrol boat, 

he experienced the thrill of bold attacks, all doubts were dispelled: he 
had found his calling, he could follow in his father's footsteps.... 


Captain-Lieutenant Kostyrko bent down over the folding table and, assessing 
the situation on the map, was about to sound general quarters. But.... 


“Now hear this! Man your battle stations! Proceed with target search!” a 
familiar, confident voice rang out at his shoulder. 


Engrossed in his thoughts, Yuriy had forgotten for the moment that today he 
had put to sea on his patrol boat serving in a new capacity — executive 
officer. For more than 3 years he had commanded this outstanding patrol 
boat, which under his command had earned the title of best in the fleet. 
But life moves forward, and on the previous day Yuriy Kostyrko had turned 
over command of the vessel to former executive officer Capt-Lt Viktor 
Serdyuk, his best friend. 


The conditions for the attack today were extremely difficult. Intelligence 
reported that the target was maneuvering close to the shoreline. The 
patrol boat was being tossed from side to side. In order to keep from being 
thrown every which way, some of the men were forcing their heads against the 
overhead, while others were grasping the handrail. But so far neither the 
crew nor the young commanding officer had made a single mistake. Somet imes 
it seemed to Yuriy Kostyrko that he would have issued a command a bit sooner, 
but he was pleased with the particular firmness and decisiveness with which 
Viktor Serdyuk was issuing instructions, and therefore he did not intervene, 
He felt that the young commanding officer did not need his assistance, that 
the ship was in reliable hands. 


"Fire One!" 


The portholes flushed a bright red. Serdyuk started to sit down, then stood 
up and rushed to the bridge to observe stage separation on the first missile 
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fired at his command. When he returned to the wheelhouse Kostyrko silently 
shook his hand and then, just as silently, firmly embraced hin. 


The patrol boat altered course. Suddenly the moon peered through a break in 
the clouds. Reflected moonlight sparkled in a broad path running to the 
horizon. The excellent-rated missile patrol boat was returning victoriously 
to base along the monlit path. Two officers were deep in concentration in 
the main control room -- the former commanding officer and his successor -- 
both of them worthy successors to the fame of the naval rocketcers of the 
war years. They were working with inspiration, as is usually the case with 
people who love their profession, who are confident that they have chosen a 
felicitous life career from which they vill not turn. 














DISPOSAL OF WWII ENEMY CHEMICAL SHELLS 
Introductory Remarks 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 


[Reticle] 


Year by year the modern, Belorussian city of Baranovichi 
the , ae ts boundaries. One patch of land in the south- 
west — of the city had been considered for the longest time 
to be in a reserved status. When a need to expand the municipal 
milk plant arose, however, everyone agreed that this vacant land 
should be used for production projects. 


After completing a geodesic , the builders began to exca- 
vate “liners” or holes for the building's foundations. Field en- 
gineers from the Belorussian MD had over this area more 
than once since the war ended with mine detectors. They had 
discovered and cleared hundreds of potentially explosive objects 
in the outskirts of the city. The frontline man and brigade 
leader of the construction workers V. Grinash was aware of this 
fact. Thus he went on his guard when at a depth of 1.5 meters 
his shovel, along with sand, unexpectedly dredged up a powder 
that resembled ashes. Gingerly he dug once more and a bit deep- 
er. Now his shovel hit against something solid. After clearing 
the sand and ashes from the area by hand, Grinash glimpzed a 
shell with unfamiliar markings. 


The City Central Milit ry Comissariat was informed immediately 
of the dangerous find. 


De-mining operations were led Cept N. Vlaskin who had arrived 
at the scene of the incident. had already neutralized several 
hundred bombs, shells, and mines in the past. But not a single 
one of the explosives that he had dealt with previously resembled 
the detected one, not even in its outward appearance. The sol- 
diers set to work with extreme caution. In an area of only 1 
square meter, Capt Viaskin and his subordinates brought 130 ob- 
jects that resembled artillery shells to the surface. Each one 
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weighed about 50 kilograms. Subsequently, piles of the objects 
were stacked fan-like deep onto the ground. Without a doubt, a 
huge depot of unknown ammunition had been discovered in the 
city. 


All work was stopped temporarily and an around-the-clock police 
watch was set up. A careful analysis of the ammunition showed 
that the total weight of the discovered shells was approaching 
60 tons. The depot apparently was designed to be activated, 
since electric wiring was uncovered in several places. As ad- 
justed by their actual practices and formulated in the volumin- 
ous paragraphs of Vr e: documents, the experience of the 
field engineers -alled for the destruction of such ammunition 
at the scene. 


Disaster hung over the city. But the full extent of its poten- 
tial dicn*t become obvious until one of the shells was detonated 
at a safe distance from the city in accordance with the decision 
of Col A, Kuzmitskiy, the leader of the de-min operations and 
the chief of the civil defense headquarters for vichi. Lt 
A, Ryabov, chemical , dete from the results of chemi- 
cal tests that, in addition to high power explosives, the shell 
also contained the blistering and nerve gas agents pyrite, tabun, 
— arsenic. And approximately 1,000 of these shells had been 
discovered. 


Comment: Col Gen Tech Trps V. Pikalov 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 


[Kericle] 


[Text/ The carefully thought out preparation of Hitler's com- 
manders for the carrying out of chemical warfare against the 
Soviet Union already has been discussed at the Nuremberg trials. 
Soviet troops discovered tens of thousands of pieces of chemi- 
cal ammunition and hundreds of tons of lethal toxic agents on 
the lands that were plundered by fascist Germany. Additionally, 
plants were identified in which the toxic agents and the equip- 
ment for the chemical ammunition were manufactured. 


Lotwithstanding the fact that they were outlawed by the Geneva 
Sonvention, chemical weapons were manufactured by the Wehrmacht 
‘ommanders for strategic purposes, and they planned to use them 
on a massive scale in surprise fashion. Principally new nerve 
agents, a hundred times more toxic than those that were used 
during World War I, were synthesized for this program. 


An abundance of evidence has accumulated testifying to the ex- 
portation of the chemical weapons to the occupied territories 
in the Soviet Union. The depot discovered in Baranovichi once 
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again persuasively confirms this fact. Generally, Hitler's men 
delivered the diverse types of chemical ammunition to depots of 
the “center” and “south” army groups. The location of depot 
sites was highly classified information. When the Soviet forces 
drew near, these storage areas were among the first to be evac- 
uated. The massive attack of forces of the First Belorussian 
Front during the Bagration operations prevented the fascists 
from evaucating one of the depots. 


It also can be conjectured that the depot that was left in 
Baranovichi represents a diversion that had been planned thor- 
oughly many years in advance. The chemical shells were buried 
in stacks at a great depth within a very restricted area under 
a camouflaged layer of illuminating flares. The direct esti- 
mate was that the field engineers would be unable to liocate 
them. It must be stressed that the burial of the ammunition 
was done near a railway bed along a known railway right-of-way 
where construction is normally not carried out. The objective 
of the diversion was to contaminate the underground waters of 
the city with lethal toxic agents over an extended period of 
time through the gradual destruction of the shell casings. 





Gorkom Report 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 


[Unattributed article 


{text An emergency meeting of the staff for the support of 
he de-mining operations was held in the office of First Secre- 
tary I. Stavrovskaya at the Party Gorkom. The party and state 
workers and all of the military specialists were thoroughly 
aware of the significance of an explosion of chemical shells in 
a city with a population of 132,000. Nevertheless, the chief 
of the staff for the support of the de-mining operations Lt Col 
A, Unyshevskiy, Col V. Khramtsov, Maj N. Alad‘yev, Capt N. 
Viaskin, and Capt A. Pilatov suggested that all of the shells 
should be evacuated to a safe distance away from the city. 


The calcuations of the officers met all of the tests for “sound- 
ness." The staff approved the plan for the upcoming operations. 
The section of the city from which people would be evacuated was 
— ee But what should be done about the industrial enter- 
prises? 


Within the area of Baranovichi that was designated for evacua- 
tion by the staff there were several centers and warehouses 
containing goods worth tens of millions of rubles, and a meat 
packing combine, a bread products combine, a milk plant, a 
plant for commercial machine-building, a motor transport depot, 


a nursery school, polyclinical hospitals, and other na- 
tional economic facilities. Moreover, food and shelter had to 
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be furnished for 10,000 residents while the field engineers 
did their work. The complicated situation tested the city's 
entire civil defense system. 


Comment: Maj Gen A. Grishagin 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 


[Article] 


[Text/ The test of their organizational capacity, solidarity, 
and the ability to adopt literate solutions and to put them into 
effect skillfully was passed with honors by all of the residents 
of Baranovichi. The city's civil defense staff organized the 
notification and evacuation of the population from the danger 
zone in a timely and precise manner. The editors of the city's 
newspaper ZNAMYA KOMMUNIZMA published a map of the region and 
the local radio station informed the people of the work schedule 
of the field engineers. Escorts for and safety of movement of 
the columns of trucks carrying the ammunition to the site of 
the planned liquidation were provided under the supervision of 
the chief of the department for the preservation of public order 
Lt Col Police S. Kravchenko, and the chief of the firefighting 
service Capt V. Lapitskiy prepared all of his formations for 
increased readiness. Rooms for mothers and their babies and aid 
stations were set up in several of the city’s schools. Off-duty 
doctors stood ready to render assistance at the sound of the 
first alarm. Municipal and technical personnel prepared care- 
fully to operate the sprinkling and washing equipment and com- 
pleted the necessary repairs to the roads over which the ammuni- 
tion would be hauled. Non-military components of civil defense 
groups within the city's enterprises were placed on call for 
rescue operations. 


food services continued uninterrupted: the milk plant and the 
bread combine distributed almost the same amount of goods be- 
tween 2000 and O800 hours as they normally do in a full 24-hour 
period. Support headquarters for the de-mining operations was 
located in the gorispolkom building and was ready to furnish 
whatever advice was needed and to give operational aid at any 
time of the day or night. 


These also were feverish days for Engr-Lt Col V. Sus, the mili- 
tary commissar for the Baranovichi City Central Military Commis- 
sariat. Tens of drivers (members of the Army reserve) wanted to 
be assigned to the group that would haul the ammunition. They 
had a convincing argument: they were thoroughly familiar with 
the streets along the projected route. Although there were many 
volunteers, the right to participate in the de-mining operations 
after appropriate training was given to just 7 of the finest 
drivers in Motor Combine No. 4: shock worker of Communist labor 
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Sgt (Res) A. Tikhinskiy; the winner of the city-wide competition 
for “Best in His Profession,” Pvt (Res) A. Lomonos; and their 
comrade komsomol members Sr Sgt (Res) V. Rogovskiy, Pfc (Res) A. 
Kuntsevich, and Pvts (Res) N. Rabtsevich, G. Rutskiy, and F. 
Novik. 


That is the way in which the preliminary operations were organ- 
ized. It indicates that it was not a spur of the moment activ- 
ity but the outcome of constant attention and a deliberative 
attitude to the problems of civil defense. 


Correspondent Report 


Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 5 Jun 79 p 2 
[Report by KRASNAYA ZVEZDA correspondent captain Yu. Soldatenko/ 


Ltext/ Before beginning the de-mining operations, Maj Alad'yev 
and Capt Vlaskin checked on the readiness of the equipment and 
personnel for the duel with the chemical shells. At 0900, 
Alad'*yev lowered himself toward the ammunition. He painstaking- 
ly picked up shell after shell and passed them on to Jr Sgts 

N, Podobed and N. Ubranovich, who then relayed them just as 
carefully to Pvts M. Giyasov and A. Mizulo, then Capt Vlaskin 
and Fvt G. Rybkin, who were already on one of the trucks, 

placed the shells on sand-filled cushions. 


The day was muggy and there was a threat of storm activity. The 
field engineers noiselessly understood each other. Througho:t 
these long seconds that merged into hours, they didn't think 
about heroic deeds. They just carried out their difficult but 
honorable work -- in defense of the motherland and the peaceable 
and fortunate lives of the Soviet people. They deactivated 963 
shells, which could have burst at any moment into a turbid, 
poisonous cloud over the clear sky of the peaceful city. 


After all of the work had been completed, when the last piece 
of chemical ammunition had been evacuated far outside of the 
city, and the demolition men and chemists had accepted the mil- 
itary baton from the field engineers, only then did the subordi- 
nates of Lt Col V. Khramtsov and Capt A. Pilatov, the field en- 
gineers of Maj Alad'yev's group, and the drivers, responding to 
the commands of the heart, form themselves once again into the 
ranks of warriors and marched down the streets of Baranovichi. 
The men and women, young girls, and children of the fortunate 
and peaceful Belorussian city showered them with flowers just 
as they 35 years earlier for the front-line men. 














Follow-up Report 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 18 Jun 79 p 4& 
[Reticle by Lt. Col. A. Zakharenko/ 


[Text] The 5 June edition of KRASNAYA ZVEZDA reported on the 
discovery in Baranovichi of a chemical ammunition depot that 
had been abandoned underground by Hitler's followers. Almost 
1,000 shells were evacuated from the city. 


However, the danger hovering over the densely-populated area con- 
tinued. Conventionai destruction methods could not be used for 
the ammunition, which contained highly toxic substances. 


Extensive preliminary work was required. Laboratory analysis 
was done to determine conclusively the composition of the chem- 
ical agents. More precise local weather forecasts also were 
made. 


As he examined the ammunition that was spread out in a special 
shelter, the chief of the destruction group, Lt Col V. Khramtsov 
noticed that many of the pieces had “revived:" the bubbling of 
the lethal liquid could be heard inside them, while others 
emitted a barely perceptible hissing sound. 


A pure sample of the substance was needed. Lt Col Khramtsov 
attempted to obtain one to forward to the laboratory. He de- 
cided to bore a hole in one of the shells using a hand drill, 
and to insert a tube in the shell to pump out the required 
amount of the contents. Sgt M. Pidlisnyy proposed a method for 
cooling the shell. But when the toxic agent came into contact 
with the air it solidifed. The attempt had failed. 


Next they decided to explode the shells by applying a rated 
power charge. The dangerous operation would be carried out by 
a group supervised by Sr Lt Ye. Komar. 


For four days the soldiers rarely removed their protection gear. 
Three teams operated under the leadership of Sgt M. Pidlisnyy, 
Jr Sgt A. Mordvintsev, and Pfc K. Manzullin. The sound of one 
»owerful explosion had barely died out and the decontamination 
of the wake of the yellowish cloud had just been completed when 
another shell was set off. 


At last,the final, 963ra fascist shell was destroyed. The frag- 


ments were collected and buried deeply. The terrain was neu- 
tralized carefully. The danger had been by-passed. 
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